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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


COMMUNION WITH CHRIST. 


(Concluded frem page 481.) 

A few testimonies of living experience in 
connection with this hallowed subject of 
Communion (not for criticism but for prayer- 
ful consideration), may fitly conclude this 
paper. 

The first is that of one who for many 
years has been engaged in missionary life. 
He says: 
much was said on its being the practice of 
the Early Church to ‘break bread’ every 
First-day of the week; and it was urged 


that their object in thus meeting together was |S 


to partake of ‘the supper,’ in remembrance 
of Christ. 1 thought—Is not this the object 
for which we also meet, and that every 


LLL 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 23, 1878. 


First-day ? 
‘bread and wine, 
| Christ, and ask Him to give us the true 


| Blood, we are obeying the command, 


*\ more holy life ; 


| tendency. 


| which it is symbolical. 


‘*T was reading a tract, in which} 





———— — eee tietin 


No. 82. 


We do not hand to one another 
but we go together to 


Bread. What were the disciples doing 
when Christ said, ‘Do thisin remembrance of 


|Me?” They were sitting down with Christ, 
|and receiving from Him the symbols of His 
\Body and Blood. 
‘down together, looking in faith to Him to 


And so when we sit 


feed us spiritually with His Body and 
‘This 
do in remembrance of Me.’ While pursuing 
my missionary avocations in Madagascar, I 
found it quite possible to have close commu- 
nion with the native Christians without 
outwardly partaking of the bread and wine; 
and | have reason to believe that by so ab- 
staining I led many away from the undue 
dependence on the ‘ ordinance’ to which the 
minds of numbers of the native Christians 
bad been tending.” 


The next instance is from a letter, lately 


received from one who was for many years 
‘ 


@ communicant in the Charch of England. 
“T fully believed that by a strict obedi- 


s11|ence to what I then thought the command 


of Christ, I should be gently influenced to a 
and that the act itself would 
be rewarded by its purifying and elevating 
But this was not the case; on 
the contrary, it conveyed to me vo signifi 
cation whatever of the precious sacrifice of 
The complete fail- 
ure of my expectation of receiving power to 
love and adore more deeply the Lord Jesus 
was a distressing trial to me; but my Hea- 
venly Father did not lose sight uf His child, 
but guided me to the ‘Friends;’ and after 
carefullg studying the subject from the 
Bible, with much prayer, I arrived at a 
clearer, fuller comprehension of the spiritual 
meaning of the Sacraments. 

“Surely the self-sacrificing love of our 
Saviour is remembered by every true-hearted 
believer daily? How can the required 
abiding in Jesus be understood, unless we 
are constantly feeding upon Him by faith! 
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Oh, let us compare the formality of an out.| which He as the Lord and Master of His 
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ee 


ward act performed monthly, with the child-| own household gives. Now, in wondrous 
like loving devotion of a daily celebration ! | condescension He knocks at our door; all 

“No one can have sought after spiritual | we have to do is to be expecting, waiting 
help more than I have done ; but experience| ready to open; then shall we know what 
has taught me the utter helplessness of cere-| the true breaking of bread is. The house 
monial power or privilege. The inward, | should be in order for such a Guest; but 
hidden Life in Christ must direct the out-! methinks if He find the heart ready, His 
ward action of the believer.” |own Love and Power will set everything 

In the third testimony to a living Com-| else right.” 
munion with the Lord Jesus, we see how, in| These instances practically prove the re- 
proportion as this was realized, the outward) ality of living Communion with our Lord, 
observance of it, as an institution, was/ and with each other in Him; but, we must 
abandoned. One who had long been con-) observe, it is in hearts that His word of 
nected with the “ Brethren” thus writes:| Life has cleansed. If there is any known 
‘‘*Do this inremembrance of Me,’ were the! sin not put away, any blot on our con- 
words which the Lord caused to sound in| sciences which cannot stand the searching 
my heart for some time; and I was much| power of His Spirit, this keeps us from 
perplexed, not knowing how He would bave Communion. We feel sure that Judas could 
me obey His word. At that time I could not bave partaken with the otber disciples in 
not attend the Meeting, owing to illness; it the sweetness of that heavenly discourse and 
was thus out oi my power to obey in that' companionship of their Lord. Although 
way. I asked Him then simply what I} outwardly sharing in the closest manner, 
should do? Ti e answer then was (for it was even to dipping with Him in the dish, He 
my habit to wait for an answer when pray-| was the farthest from Him in living fr.end- 
ing, and I never in my remembrance waited | ship or intercourse 
in vain): ‘Behold I stand at the door and; ‘Truly, our fellowship is with the Father, 
knock; if any man hear my voice and open ‘and with His Son Jesus Christ ” (1 Jobo 
the door, I will come in to him and will sup i. 3). How is tle Church of God on earth 
with him, and he with Me’ This I took to; to carry out this holy fellowship and one- 
mean, that if in faith I put the bread and| ness to which it is called? Is it not by that 
wine on the table, the Lord would lead one} Faith of the Son of God which works by 
of His children to come and unite with me_ Love to the purifying of the heart? Salva- 
in the remembrance of His dying Love. tion, life and communion are by Faith in 
Accordingly it was then done on a First-day | Christ? Augustine says: “ Believe, and 
evening, about seven o’clock. I waited, no| thou hast eaten. To believe in Christ is to 
one came; at last I knelt, and asked the eat the living Bread.” ‘He that believeth 
Lord to manifest Himself to me. He was|on the Son hath everlasting Life.” (Jobn 
waitirg for that, and caused me to know, to iii. 36). 
the deep joy of my heart, what the meaning; Oh wondrous Love! that has elected us 
of that word was—‘I will see you again, even here to a Royal Feast of Communion, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy | drawing us together te experience His actual 
shall no man take from you.’ And Presence, and the Power of His Life. Ob 
truly during that sweet season, in which' wonderful condescension to come Himself 

He came in to take up His abode in resur-| aod dwell in each one of us! We have not 
rection-life in the heart which He had made! chosen Him, but He has chosen us, and 
clean by His word, He did impart a joy) rests or abides with us; as the Psalmist 
which nothing has since been able to take! says, ‘The Lord hath chosen Zion, He hath 
away. For some time I kept it as a precious) desired it for His habitation. This is my 
secret between my own soul and the Lord, rest for ever, here will I dwell.” 
continuing in the practice of it the same as C. J. WESTLAKE. 
at first. . . . Some years afterwards I was 
asked how I could take it alone. My an- 
swer was, ‘I never was in such a company 
before; I felt that not only was the Lord 
Himself present, but He so brought me) 
into communion with all the redeemed, that| “Is my hand shortened at all, that it cannot re- 
I only then knew what the communion of; ‘deem? or have I no power to deliver?”— 
saints was.’ | Isaiah |. 2. 

“It was now my privilege to sit down| The dear Friends to whom the Chief 
with those with whom I have in Sellowship | Shepherd bas entrusted the care and over- 
that which I had with my Lord in my lone-| sight of His little flock at B have not 
liness, and we break together the Bread been unmindful of their responsibility to 
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Him, and every provision within their! Our blessed Redeemer was indeed present 
power has been made, not only for the pro-| with His own saving grace and healing vir- 
motion of its continued life, but also of its|tue. Many pressed to touch the hem of 
growth in grace and in the knowledge of our | His garment, and were made whole of what- 
Lord and Saviour. Of latter time they had|soever disease they had. It would seem 
made it a subject of earnest and definite | as though it might be said, as of old time, 
prayer, both in their family devotions and that the lepers were cleansed, the blind re- 
at their mid-week meetings, that the Lord| ceived their sight, the lame walked, and 
would pour out a fresh blessing upon their|even the dead were raised to life again 
church and community, in the conversion of through a living faith in Him. 
souls and the revival of His work among} In reverent commemoration of His tender 
them. They reminded Him of His merciful| mercy to us on this occasion, and in the hope 
invitation of old, “‘ Put Me in remembrance; | that the record may prove helpful and in- 
let us plead together,” and of His promise | structive to others, we give in brief outline 
to have pity and to save, for His own great|a few of the evidences graciously afforded, 
Name’s sake. Never were such petitions | that the Son of man hath yet power on earth 
put up by His children in vain. to forgive sins 
It is everywhere the experience of the} Among the first to yield was S-—, a 
Lord’s servants, to whom is committed the | skilled foreman in a large establishment in 
glad tidings of His Gospel, that whenever|the neighborhood, for whose conversion 
such effectual, fervent prayer has been offer-| much prayer bad been put up by his em- 
ed up in any locality, thither their feet are| ployers, in view of the great influence that 
guided, and there the blessing falls. So—/| he exercised over their workmen, and which, 
to His praise alone the record is made—we| while wrongly directed, had caused them 
found it to be in this second visit to B ,| great uneasiness. The Lord had already 
where, more than a year ago, ‘ among the/| been striving with him, and he had resolved 
snow-drifts,” we had spent a few days. to abstain from all intoxicating drink; but 
Our series of meetings opened under the | now a more thorough change was at hand; 
happy auspices of a cheering, grateful wel-| he came as a great sinner to His Saviour, 
come from all, and the co-operation of a|whose mercies alone he pleaded, and 
united band of consecrated workers, ready | ‘through whose precious blood alone he 
to second every effort, and to accept wil- | hoped. for the remission of bis sins. He 
lingly any service for the Lord. Bright) was favored ere long to realize an abundant 
moonlight nights and excellent sleighing | sense of forgiveness and peace, and we had 
were favorable accompaniments of the work ; | the privilege of witnessing, before the meet- 
so that with the progress of the meetings, \ings closed, the establishment of family 
the attendance steadily increased, until the | | worship i in his neat cottage home. Now, as 
house seemed filled to its cupacity, the aisles | his employers write, they look forward, the 
being furnished with benches and chairs,|coming year, with bright hope and confi- 
and improvised seats from the sleighs and | \dence to the important influence he will 
wagons outside. /exert over more than one hundred souls 
The good janitor, himself a Friend, and | under his care, many vf whom, like bimself, 
an earnest Christian, and who had often | have found a new joy and hope in life. 
said that he longed for such a sight, now| A fine young man, who had once in great 
realized this desire of his heart, and rejoiced | extremity covenanted on a bed of illness 
and praised the Lord. His loving interest | that, if the Lord would mercifully raise him 
as a “‘ door-keeper in the Lord’s house” was| up, he would consecrate his life to his Sa- 
shared by his little daughter, who, having| viour, but who had forgotten his vows when 
found peace in her Saviour during these | the danger was over, seemed at first in 
meetings, now felt it a privilege to assist | | almost a hopeless condition. He knew all 
ber father in the care of the house, glad, as|that could be told him. His father and 
she told her mother, even to dust the | mother were Pe eminent Christians, and 
benches and tables, as ’ something which she | he was their only son, for whose conversion 
could do unto the Lord. | they had long agonized before the Lord; 
The result of all this willing “ prepara | bat it seemed as though the answer to their 
tion of the heart’? was seen in the “ answer | prayer wos yet afar of. He peremptorily 
of the tongue,”” which are both declared to | rejected all their invitations and entreaties, 
be of the Lord; as in Vermont, a few | as he did those of other workers, to seek the 
weeks before, a wonderful outpouring of His| Lord while He might be found, to call upon 
Holy Spirit was realized. From the very| Him while He was near, until at last, by 
outset of the meetings a solemnity covered | common consent, he was passed by in the 
them which was evidently felt by all who | definite afterwork of the meetings. 
entered the house. Now, however, the Spirit of the Lord took 
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up the work with a power that he found it 
in vain to resist. In the silent hours of the 
night, as he afterwards told us, these con- 
victions were so powerful that he rose from 
his bed to kneel in earnest prayer fur for- 
giveness and mercy. When at last his 
proud heart yielded, a more graceful, thor- 
ough submission we never witnessed. All 
his manly courage and firmness of character 
were now enlisted in the Lord’s cause ; and 
his loving wife faithfully ranged herself by 
his side, in confession of the dear Saviour 
they had found. It were vain to attempt to 
describe the holy joy and thanksgiving of 
the father and mother over their only son, 
“who was dead, and is alive again; who 
was lost, and is found.” 

H , & gruy-headed man of sixty-six, 
came, as at the eleventh hour, sought for- 
giveness, and received the seal of acceptance 
in joyous peace and trust. His wife was 
slow to realize the blessing of salvation, for 
doubts and fears perplexed her soul, but she 
was at length enabled also to lay these at 
the foot of the cross. Her troubled brow 
was cleared, and after the meeting she re- 
peated again and again, as if to re-assure 
herself of the blessed reality, ‘I am so 
happy, my burden has rolled away.” 

G a motherless young girl, little 
sheltered in life, was among those who 
found in the name of Jesus a strong tower 
for her defence. 

Two brothers, estranged by some differ- 
ence about property, were enabled to give 
it up, and to be reconciled for the Lord’s 
sake. 

A dear boy, E——, tenderly brought up 
“in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
timidly confessing his allegiance to Him, 
experienced a measure of joy and assured 
hope. 

Two young farmers, with their wives, 
who were intelligent people, but’ bad been 
living unto themselves, cold and fmpassive 
when first appealed to, afterwards, as the 
result of deliberate conviction, and in an- 
swer to fervent, united prayer on their be- 
half, came out clearly and decidedly on the 
Lord’s side. 

A mother, whose patient prayers for 
twenty years had been offered for her fam 
ily, rose in one of the meetings to praise the 
Lord for that day as one of the happiest in 
her life—ber whole household, busband, 








sou, and dangbter, all converted since the | 


meetings had commenced, baving bowed to- 
gether_for the first time in family worsbip. 
A stranger, who, with his wife, rode some 


miles to attend the meeting, was observed | 
to be evidently under dep conviction, but | 
though gentle and courteous, he persistently | 


declined fur two or three evenings, to take 
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any personal share in the services. When 
at length he consented to bow tbe knee, and 
to call for himself upon the name of the 
Lord, He graciously manifested the light of 
His countenance ; and the prayer which be. 
gan in tears ended in thanksgiving for His 
saving grace. This stranger returned again 
and again to the meetings which followed, 
to ‘give glory to God,” and to thank His 
servants for their earnestness in persuading 
him to come and be healed. 

The meetings concluded with forty-five 
clear cases of conversion, besides many who 
were blessed that had grown cold or had 
backslidden, and a number under conviction, 
who it is believed will yet be gathered. 

We had commenced the work with the 
thermometer at zero, the ground deeply 
|covered with frozen snow, and the streams 
bound with icy fetters, fifteen or eighteen 
inches thick. But the south wind had 
blown for a day or two, and a warm, gentle 
rain had followed, and as we rode to our 
next appointment, at E——, in the bright 
sunshine, the snow kad nearly vanished, 
and the rivulets, swollen to a freshet with 
the thaw and the showers, had fairly lifted 
| off their icy load, and cast it over the mead- 
ows on either side, and were bouading on 
jin all the liberty of a new life. 

These are all equally Thy wonders, we 
thought, God of nature, God of grace! The 
fetters are unbound, the winter is past, the 
time of the singing of birds has come. 


FALLOW GROUND. 


Two miles beyond the village of E——, 
the Friends’ Meeting-house was pointed out 
to us—a quaint, old stone structure, sur- 
mounting a steep hill, visible as a landmark 
for miles around, but more like an old fort, 
some relic of Revolutionary times, than a 
place of worship, and so remote and so diffi- 
cult of approach that certainly no consider- 
ations of convenience or of proximity to the 
population whose souls were to be saved 
would seem to have influenced those who 
selected its location. And as the horses 
climbed the muddy ascent on the first dark 
evening, we felt that the prospect of any 
great work in a place so isolated was small 
indeed. 

But the Lord is ever better to us than 
|our fears, and to our surprise and joy, we 
found the house well filled, and neither 
darkness, nor rain, nor mud, nor the steep 
climb avail-d, during the week's services, to 
keep the people away. For a deep earnest 
ness had settled on the neighborhood, and 
tidings of the late work at B , only 3 
few miles off, had reached many hearts. 

It was a hard field to work in; only 6 
| handful of dear Friends, who have within 6 


| 


| 
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few years aroused to a sense of their duty, 
faithfully to hold this outpost for the Lord ; 
around them a population upon whom infi- 
delity and spiritualism had taken a deep 
hold, for it was in a neighboring county 
where first the Fox sisters, twenty-five 
years ago, started that fatal delusion which 
has spread throughout the land. 

But ‘the things which are impossible 
with men are possible with God,” and the 
simple teaching of Bible truths day after 
day, and the preaching of the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour in its simplicity and 
power, gradually broke down every barrier, 
and seemed to reach almost every heart. 

We forbear, for want of time and space, 
to enter on the details of a revival, which is 
still going on under the care of other work- 
ers ; but would record, to the glory alone of 


our Lord and Master, that about thirty have | 


found His pardoning love and peace, His 
people have been revived and strengthened, 
and many, we believe, are awakened to their 
need of salvation. M. 


BuaLincTon, Tuird month 14th, 1878. 
Snap itiestnibenciee 


O my dear friends, that that may be kept 
down in you, which is forward to judge, to 


approve or disapprove ; and may the weighty | 


judgment of the Seed be waited for! And oh, 


do not judge, de not judge, before the light | 
of the day shine in you, and give forth the | 
judgment; but stand and walk in fear and | 


“a A |above, is flowing the sweetness of paradise. 
humility, and tenderness of spirit, and silence | 


of flesh, that the Lord be not provoked against 


any of you, to give you up to @ wrong sense | 


and judgment, to the hurt of your souls. 
And mind your own states, and the feeling 
of life in your own vessels; which will keep 
you pure, precious, and chaste in the sight 
of the Lord. 

And oh, do, not meddle with talking about 


others, which eats out the inward life, and | and sister in the Lord,—I received two let- 


'ters, one from a brother and one from a sis- 


7 | ter. 
ebild, simple, naked, meek, humble, tender ; | 


may exalt your spirits out of your place, and 
above your proper growth ; be as the weaned 


easily led by and subjected to the Father; 
so will ye grow in that which is of God, and 
be preserved. Penington. 


me 


THE NAZARENE CHRISTIANS. 


In the British Friend is a letter from the 
three Christians imprisoned in Servia for re- 


fusing to bear arms. It was sent to that 
paper by J. Bevan Braithwaite, who states 
that after some relaxation of their imprison- 
ment, it has been again made as severe as 
before. 
In reply to letters from two members of the 
Society of Friends: 
January, 1878. 
Dear Brethren and Sisters in the Lord.— 
Like-minded in the Gospel of His Son, our 
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Lord Jesus Christ, who has shed His own 
blood to raise us from the dust, and who has 
opened our eyes to see how vain is this earth’s 
wealtb—how perishable ; are passing away 
like the mown grass, dried by the sun, and 
withered. We have taken a pledge before 
the Lord and before the Society, and are de- 
livered from our old accumulated sins, and 
cleansed by the blood of Jesus Christ. We 
are delivered from our old sins, and ought to 
seek the eternity which cannot be removed. 
May the merciful God lend us of His strength, 
that we may hold it fast, that when our Lord 
comes He may find us clothed in white gar- 
ments. I believe firmly that the merciful 
God will not place on His chosen more than 
they can bear. Only, we ought to plant our 


ifeet firmly on the teaching of the Gospel. 


The father loves the son whom he chastises. 
I firmly believe that the merciful God will, 
through His Son Jesus Christ, raise up more 
people in this country, and these will not 
have to suffer what we have had to suffer. 
This is already the fourth year, and to-day 
we are still suffering. They who first enter 
a wilderness to clear a path must tear their 


clothes; those who follow may walk more 


easily. Trials will not cease as long as we 
are in this weak body, and on this low earth. 
Besides, when the Master has been outraged 
in all possible ways, what remains for His 
servants? If here tears are flowing, there, 


There will be no suffering, nor any life of 
misery. There God on high will sbelter, as 
under His wing. Mv strength for fighting 


‘against oppression has been much increased 
| since I read the exhortations drawn from the 


Holy Word, written by the dear friend, and 


\since I understand that he will not spare 
|himself the trouble of communicating our 


letter to different meetings. Dear brother 


When I read them and understood all, 
I was filled with a joy that [ cannot here on 
earth express. Only the Heavenly Father 
knows it, who examines the heart and the 
reins. With my body I am here, and with 
my spirit Iam with you. You remain never 
to be forgotten in my heart. If it should be 
God’s will, please do uot forget us in future, 
aud let us hear from you oftener through 

, if that should not trouble him much. 
We thank God, and we thank our dear friends, 
our brethren and sisters, who from such a 
distant country visited us with necessities 
for the body, and with refreshment for the 
soul. In our hearts you remain never to be 
forgotten for your inexpressible love towards 
us. May the Lord Jesus Christ bless you, 
and preserve you from all persecutions which 
are coming on the weak body 
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For Friends’ Review. 
INTERFERENCE OF LIGHT. 


An allusion in Friends’ Review* to some 
facts recently reported, bearing upon this 
subject, bas suggested additional remarks in 
| regard to it. 
| Before Sir Isaac Newton’s time, those who 
| speculated upon the nature of light probably 
Christ says, love your enemies. War says | always supposed it to be a substance flowing 
kill and destroy them. Christ says, my/out in rays from luminous bodies. Heat 
kingdom is not of this world, else would my | (called caloric) was also regarded as a pecu- 


Pray for us, that the Lord may give us| 
strength to keep steadfast in our suffering. | 
We remain, in Christian love, friendly greet | 
ing you, — 


oo ___ 
For Fiiends’ Review. 


CAN A SANCTIFIED CHRISTIAN GO TO 
WAR? 


servants fight. He says of His disciples, in Newton him- 
His prayer recorded in John xvii., ‘‘ They | 


‘liar imponderable substance. 


self, although it appears that he thought of 





are not of the world, even as I am not of the 


a view more like that which is now held, 


world.” They surely belonged to Christ’s| and Hooke, his contemporary, certainly sug- 
kingdom, as all sanctified Christians do, and | gested such, preferred to consider light as 
to them it is spoken, “come out from among | consisting of particles (corpuscles) very 
them and be ye separate, and touch not the| minute, emitted in all directions from the 
unclean thing, and I will receive you, and|sun, or a Jamp, or any other self-luminous 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be| body, and then reflected, refracted, &e., ac. 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Al-|cording to the surfaces or media which re- 


mighty.” 


in judgment for man to disregard it, but dis- 
obedience. It seems impossible then for one 


to ‘‘ walk in the light as God is in the light’’ | 


and yet meet in deadly strife those walking 


| ceived it. 
Where we have a direct Divine command | 
on any subject, it cannot be called an error | 


Christian Huyghens, of Holland, in 1678, 
proposed to the French Academy the wave- 
theory of light. This accounts for it, by un- 
dulations of a subtle fluid, the universal ether 
of modern science; a close analogy being 
thus recognized between light and sound. 





in the same “light of God.” J. Hw. 
Third month 8th, 1878. 


<—So —_____— 


MORMONISM. 


A correspondent living in Utah writes of 
the blasphemy and corruption which charac- 
terize the Mormon religion. He staies that 
polygamy leads to great social evils; that 
many women suffer keenly from the neglect 
of their so-called husbands, and that he can 
name many who have become insane from 
their husbands taking a second wife. The 
children of one wife are taught by her to 
hate those of another, and sometimes the 
father also. The care of the thildren is 
necessarily left almost wholly to the mothers. 
He thinks that evils seldom cure themselves 
if let alone, and that this is true of Mormon- 
ism. It is active in propagandism, and 
thousands are caught by it, in this country 
and Europe. He desires that the Christian 
Church in this country, and especially 
the Society of Friends, should not be neglect- 
ful of its responsibility towards this grievous 
system of error and wrong, but shall seek 
its overthrow, by establishing, defending 
and preaching the truth. 


. 


JUSTIFICATION by faith to the truly peni- 
tent (rather repentant), and then abundance 
of grace and power to the truly obedient. | 
this is primitive Christianity.—Francis 


It had already been long known that the im 
pression which we call sound is made upon 
our ears by waves occurring in the atmos- 
phere, propagated through it from sonorous 
things, as bells, the human vocal organs, &c. 
Newton’s very high authority, however, ac- 
quired by his great discoveries. sufficed to 
maintain also his very few errors ; of which 
this was the most important, that he sup- 
ported the corpuscular theory of light. More 
than a bundred years after Huyghens had 
brought forward a better view, it was re- 
served for this to be substituted for that of 
Newton, chiefly through the labors of a man, 
born a member of the Society of Friends, 
Dr. Thomas Young, of Somersetshire, Eng- 


Dr. Young, in 1801, by a very simple ex- 
periment, with a hole in the window-shutter 
of a dark room, satisfied himself and after- 
wards the scientific world, that rays of light 
coming in two different directions may cause 


darkness, instead of increased light. Were 
light composed of particles, this could not 
happen; but it precisely agrees with the na 
ture of waves, such as are often visible 1D 
water or other fluids, and audible in sound. 
Newton had been familiar with facts really 
to be explained by interference ; as the colors 
of the soap-bubble, and those of the “ mother 
of pearl,” or lining of many shells. In these 
cases, the waves of light so interfere with 
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esch other as not to produce darkness, but 
color. How is this? 

It results from the fact that light, which 
gives to us the sen-ation (appearance) of 
whiteness, is made up of different kinds of 
waves. Those of th: least wave-length, most 
rapid in undulation, impress our sight with 
the sens» of color of one kind; and those of 
greater wave-l ngth and less velocity of un- 
dulation, with another k nd of color. Thus, 
the wave-length of blue light is smalier thin 
that of red, but larger thin that of green or 
violet. By interfer nce, then, as well as by 
refraction, or un qu:l change of directivn in 
light-waves passiug through g ass or other 
media, white lig it is decomposed into ligt 
of various co'ors. Many extremely curious 
facts have thus bee : expla ned, in te investi- 
gations of Young, Fresnel, and others. 

When astoni-hing di-cover.es were made 
by following Newton’s study of the disper- 
sion of color-rays obtained by passigg white 
light through a prim and the-e gave ris: to 
spectroscopy, whc. ha; bec me alm st a 
science of itself, it might have been expected 
that the principle o interference would have 
been remembered :n coun: c:ion witn some of 
its fact-. By Kirchhoff, Stokes, Tyndall, 
and others, hovever, the duk ban’s which 
are seen in the +p citrum «of the sun, and in 
spectra of glowing -olids of any kind when 
surrounded by their own vapor, have been 
explained by what is cilled absorption. This 
word is one which belongs reilly t» ths old 
view, of corpuscular emanation; waves can- 
not b2 absoroed, alih ugh they are often ar- 
rested. Yet the term has k-pt its place to 
the present time, and may quite probably do 
80, for a good while longer. 

What takes plac+ in the human eye when 
sight occurs, is a difficult question to answer. 
It has not yet been fully solved. Since the 
waves of light are measurable, and extremely 
minute (1-50,000th of an inc), some more, 
and some less than tis), the arrangement to 
recaive, and enable us to perceive, light, must 
also be marvellously delicate in structure. 

Several conjectures h .ve b en made on this 
subject, dwelling successively on the relations 
between light and hea’, electricity, and chemi- 
cal changes. ‘The Ja t of these theories makes 
much of the analog. between sight and the 
process of photography. There js a good deal 
of closene-s in this analogy. The eye has 
been well compared to a camera obscura, and 
the retina at the back of its dark chamb r to 
the photographer’s sensitive plate, on which 
his “ negative” picture is formed, then to be 
fixed by chemical agency. Two Enropean 
observers, Bull and Kiixne, have recently as- 
serted evidence of a chemical preparation, so 
to speak, of the eye. They say that it con- 
tains a peculiar substance, known by its 
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pinkish color, which is consumed in the act 
of vision, and restored again by repose and 
nutrition of the eye. Oue of these experi- 
menters declares that, by ep elily decapita- 
ting an animal afier a strong image has b2en 
made upon its sight, there has been found a 
clear remnant of that image, which cau ba 
fixed, like that of the photographer, by chemi- 
cal means, and thus examined. 

But it appears to the present writer, that 
all these facts and theories come far short of 
‘urnishing a satisfactory explanation of vision. 
Why, since vibration, undulation, is known 
to account for lignt itself, the objective cause 
of vision, should not vibration, of a delicately 
contrived structure in the organ acted upon, 
be likely to be its most essential function? 
Again referring to the inquiries of Dr. Thomas 
Y wung, we find that he proposed, and Helm- 
boltz has since adopted, an explanation of our 
perception of different colors, by the existence 
in the eye of diff-rent kinds of vibrating “ fila- 
ments ;”’ which respond to the diff-reat kinds 
of light-waves, very much as the a or 
strings of an instrument respond to diffsrent 
waves producing sound. 

Now if interference can be shown to occur 
in the eye itself, this will very strongly con- 
firm Young’s theory, and aid in establishing 
what may be called a vibration theory, not 
ouly of light, but also of sight. There are 
facts which may be best thus explained. For 
instance: let any one, having on a pair of 
blue or green glasses, such as are used to pro- 
tect the eyes against glare, look through them 
for a few seconds at the sun, just b-fore his 
setting. Toen let the eyes b+ closed; very 
soon an image of the sun will b: seen, of the 
color of the glasses. Open the eyes, and, re- 
moving the glasses, look at a snow-bank or a 
white wall; there will then b> seen an image, 
of the complementary color to that of the 
glasses; red if they were green, orange if 
they were blue. Again close the eyes, and 
the positive image is seen, 7%. e., of the color 
of the glasses ; and this may be made to occur 
several times in succession. How's this ex- 
plained? First, the intense light of the sun, 
colored by the interpose i glasses, causes the 
retinal e ements to vibrate so actively, that 
even whea the eyes are shut, an image is 
perceived. When the eyes are opened and 
white light is refl-cted upon them, these 
color seeing vibrat' ons are interfered with, by 
the reflected vibrations of the same color, in 
the white light. Thus only the remaining 
(c mplementary) color vibra:ions tak» effect 
upon the eyes; and that complementary color 
alone is seen. 

In conclusion, it may be well to say that, 
for such experiments as those, a brief account 
of which was extracted in Friends’ Review 
(No.27) from the Franklin Institute Journal, 
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it requires a certain adaptation and propor-|and now so allow Christ to reign in them 


tion of lights to produce the appesrances de-|that they will not fight. Thus living out 


scribed. Cross-l ght phenomena are not al- 
ways, nor even often, observable when day- 
light is entering a room from two d fferent 
dreciions. But, when the proportions of 
light happen to be such as to produce inter. 
ference, the color-tints are sometimes very 
distinctly seen. 

Since the account refrred to (in the 
Franklin Institute Journal) was published, 
I have found a very similar report of color 
eff cts re ulting from the conflict of day-light 


and candle-light, and candle-light and moon- | 


light, (not from crossed day-lights, however.) 
in He'mboltz’s Scientific Lectures.* His 
explanation of them is entirely different from 
that above given. The occurrence of inter- 
ference in the human eye in the sense which 
has just been used, has not yet become a 
generally accepted fact in sc’ence. 

One advantage of even an elementary ac 
quaintance with the laws of rature is, that, 
it affords mater'al and motive for con-tant 
interested observetion of what is gong on 
around us. Neither telescope nor micro- 
ecope, nor any other instrument, has yet 
brought us ner to the lim'ts «f discovery. 
Every age will, no douht, add to the marvels 
which : how the adaptation of the universe to 
the needs of living beings; and especially, 
under our view, to those of man, made after 
the image of the Creative Mind. H. H. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 23, 1878. 





WITNESSES FOR THE TRUTH OF CHRIST. 


The letter, on another page, written by 
the imprisoned Nazarenes, cannot fail to 
awaken interest. It evinces the fullest faith 
in the Lord Jesus and readiness to-suffer in 


His cause, on the part of the writer. The| 


last commission of our Lord to His disciples 
included “teaching all things whatsover 


| 








He had commanded them,” and it is a part| 


of the message He left for the world that 
His people should “love their enemies,” 


and “not fight,” because His kingdom is| 


not of this world. It is a spiritual kingdom 
set up in the hearts of men, and when men 
shall universally permit Him to reign in their 
hearts, all war and violence will cease. 
Obristians are called to anticipate that day, 





* Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 266. 





Christianity in this and all other respects, 
Christ’s kingdom will be advanced in the 
earth, and spread effectually. 

We believe it may be possible that some 
Christians who have fully surrendered their 
hearts to Christ may so imperfectly apprehend 
His teachings that they do not see the unlaw- 
fulness of war. But if so, there is only a 
greater obligation upon those who know the 
truth upon this great subject to teach others 
the way of God more perfectly. Certain it 
is that none who have mercifully had their 
eyes opened to see the truth in this respect, 
can engage in war with a good conscience, 
nor without denying our Lord before men. 
No man who has received the truth of 
Christ fully on the subject of war, can possi- 
bly be a Soldier and maintain a sanctified 
state. 

Through a private source we learn that 
about 20,000 of the Mennonites of Russia 
have come to the United States and Canada, 
to escape the risk of violating their con- 
science by complicity with war. 

The Russian government would allow them 


to serve in hospitals or in making railroads, 


&c., in lieu of actually bearing arins, but they 
consider this only the first step towards a 
full extension over them of the military 
laws of the empire. At least 50,000, it is 
thought, remain in Russia, many of whom 
are desirous to come to this country as soon 
as they can secure the means to do so. 
Such an emigration is a glorious testimony 


'to the principles of peace of the Lord Jesus 


Christ. The immigrants from Russia have 
been generally prosperous since arriving 
here. They are a religious and eminently 
virtuous people, and the Lord’s blessing 
seems to follow them. 

About 6,000 of them have settled in south- 
western Kansas, and during the three years 
of their residence there has been an abun- 
dant supply of rain in that State. 








TRANSFER OF INDIANS TO WAR DEPARTMENT. 
The House Committee on Indian Affairs has re- 
ported in favor of the transfer of the care of the 
Indians from the Interior to the War Depart- 
ment. We learn that it is not improbable that the 
change may be made. In individual cases there 
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would be found, doubtless, officers of more ad- 
ministrative ability than the average civil Indian 
Agent ; the transportation of goods would prob- 
ably be more prompt, but these are the only 
benefits which could accrue from the change. 
We believe the cost would not be diminished ex- 
cept at the price of less civilizing influences for 
the Indians. The evils that would ensue 
in many instances would be great. The me- 
morial of the delegations of the five civ- 
ilized tribes of the Indian Territory, states 
strongly several of the reasons against the 
change. They say: ‘‘ Whether so intended or 
not, the inevitable consequence of the ‘ transfer’ 
will be a wholesale breaking up of the work of 
civilizing and Christianizing as now organized 
and prosecuted among the Indians by the 
churches of the country. It means disintegration 
and dissolution of the working force in the 
agency office, in the mission school and chapel, 
upon the farms, and in the shops at every Indian 
agency. Dissatisfaction and endless confusion 
must follow, resulting in discouragement and 
hopeless despair to the Indians and.their friends, 
and in abatement and eventual abandonment of 
all organized, well-directed effort at Indian civil- 
ization. We do not think that Congress can 


afford to ignore the intelligent judgment and ear- 
nest desire of the millions of good men of the 
country whose eyes are now turned to Washing- 


ton, and whose voices are heard everywhere in 
earnest protest against the relegating of Indian 
management to the War Department.” 


MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—From the Briftsh 
Friend it appears that up to date of First mo. 
14th, 1878, Isaac Sharp and Theodore Harris 
were still at Cape Town, Africa. They were vis- 
iting schools, holding meetings, attending social 
religious meetings, and otherwise laboring in the | 
work of the gospel. Among other places, they 
had visited ‘the Lepers’ Home, on Robben's 
Island, at which they found 28 poor sufferers, 
who are kindly cared for, and also have religious | 
instruction. They had religious service with | 
them, and afterwards visited the convicts on the | 
same island. Finding the time near for them to| 
leave Cape Town for the upper country, they | 
had two meetings in the theatre on First-day, the | 
13th. In the morning about 150 were present, | 
and in the evening about 300, the meetings being | 
satisfactory. 

Dougan Clark has held a series of meetings 
Plymouth, and afterwards at Falmouth. The sub- | 
jects of Conversion, Regeneration, and Christ's | 
Baptism with the Holy Spirit were dwelt upon. | 
Many have found these meetings to be times of | 


| 
| 
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Barnabas C. Hobbs held two interesting meet- 
ings at Falmouth, on the 25th of First mo., and 
on the 26th gave an interesting address on the 
views of Friends on Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. He also visited meetings at Redruth, 
St. Austell, Liskeard and Plymouth, holding pub- 
lic meetings at most of these places. On Second 
mo, 2d, he proceeded to Torquay. 

On First-day, the roth inst., Elizabeth L. Com- 
stock attended Friends’ meeting at Richmond, 
Virginia, and after a brief address by John B. 
Crenshaw, E.L.C., spoke on ‘‘ Saved and Lost” in 
an impressive manner. In the afternoon she vis- 
ited the Almshouse, and spoke chiefly from the 
text, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” On Sec- 
ond-day she left Richmond for Black Creek, 
Va., where she had five meetings at Friends’ 
Meeting House, and five evening meetings at 
the houses of different Friends. She also held 
one meeting at Franklin Depot, visited the 
Almshouse of the county, attended a Bible class 
at a Friends’ house, and a mothers’ meeting held 
at the house of a Friend. She also had a very 
interesting meeting on Temperance on Sixth-day, 
the 8th instant. Our correspondent adds, ‘‘ Her 
service at every place seemed to be satisfactory 
to all who heard her, and the meetings were well 
attended.” 

The same correspondent says that previous to 
the visit of E. L. Comstock, the Friends at Black 
Creek had a visit from Sarah B. Satterthwaite 
and Hannah Thistlethwaite, who had three meet- 
ings, and visited the families of Friends. Their 
company and services were very acceptable and 
encouraging. 


DIED. 


LEWIS.—On First mo. 14th, 1878, in Harrisburg, 
Ill., Eva, wife of Clark E, Lewis, and daughter of 
David J. and Priscilla Ballard, aged 30 years; a mem- 
ber of Saline Monthly Meeting. She was devoted to 
the Bible-school, home mission, and temperance cause. 
When told, near the close of her illness, that her stay 
here could not be many hours, she replied, pleasantly, 
« The Lord’s will be done. All is clear; there is 
nothing in my way.’”’ She bade her friends farewell, 
asking them not to grieve for her, saying, “I am 
happy,” and giving a word of cheer to those who came 
to her bedside, with messages to relatives at a distance, 
she quietly passed away. 

MERRITT.—On the 16th of Second mo., 1878, in 
Scipio, Cayuga County, New York, Sarah S. 
Merritt, widow of Nehemiah Merritt, in the 
In early life she consecrated 
herself to her Saviour, which qualitied her to become 


at | a useful and efficient member of our Society. She was 
| long a valued Elder. 
till the last few years of her life, when the infirmities 
of age prevented her mingling with her friends. 


A constant attender of meetings 


PEMBERTON.—At her residence, near Tonga- 


noxie, Kansas, Eleventh mo. roth, 1877, Mary, widow 


deepening in spiritual experience, and refreshing | of the late Samuel Pemberton, in her 44th year; a 


to their thirsting spirits. 


member and Elder of Tonganoxie Monthly Meeting. 
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Through a protracted illness she seemed not only will- 
ing, but anxious to depart and be with Christ, and her 
friends and relations have the comforting assurance 
that her end was peace. 












The latter is in feeble health, but willing 
to do what she believes the Lord is requiring 
at her hand. Thy friend truly, 

Tuomas McCoy. 
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ITEMS. 


CAREFUL inquiry shows that there are 
6000 members of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Ir is proposed to collect a million pence 
for a monument to Robert Raikes; but the 
Bible-schools in all parts of the world are a 
better memorial of him. 


Tue revival services at Hartford, Conn., 
begun by Moody and Sankey, and continued 
by G. F. Pentecost, have had a perceptible 
influence upon the morals of the town. The 
inmates of the jail have fallen from 235 a 
year ago, to 140 now. 

The Hartford Courant says: “If the 
present state of things continues in equal 
proportion for the next six months the build- 
ing will be nearly empty. . . . There has 
been an especially large diminution of arrests 
and prosecutions duriog the past few weeks. 
The work of the evangelists cannot be over- 
looked in considering this great falling off in 
drunkenness particularly. . . . Numerous 
groggeries are ‘breaking’ for want of 
patronage.” 


OrreN missionaries to the heathen have 
had to labor long before seeing conversions. 
It was so with Robert Moffatt in South 
Africa. It bas been so with the German 
missionaries to the Kohls of India; more 
than six years passed before there was 4 
conversion. Six missionaries died; the 
others were discouraged; but their friend, 
Pastor Gossner, wrote them to persevere, 
and pray more earnestly. They met daily 
to pray the Lord to pour out His Holy 
Spirit upon them and the poor heathen, and 
at length within one year sixty were con- 
verted. The Christian Kohls now number 
26,000. 


THE one great, imminent and pressing 
danger of the day is the close approximation 
of the Church to the world.— London Chris- 
tian. 


Two new branches of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association are to be opened in 
Paris for the benefit of Eaglish girls who are 
going over to that city to serve in different de- 
partments of the Exhibition. These will 
furnish a home on First-day, cheap meals, 
and there will be Bible classes and mission 
services. 


THE total number of Presbyterians in the 
United States is given as 9,028 ministers, 
12,102 congregations, and 1,052,339 commu- 
nicants. 









REPORT.—The Beehive School, corner of 
Locust and Raspberry Sts., Philadelphia, is now 
in the thirteenth year of its existence. Started to 
serve as a primary school for the poorest class of 
our colored children, and solely under the con- 
trol of Friends, the number of pupils at first was 
but about fifteen. Now we have more applicants 
than can be received. 

Scholars are taken at the age of five years, both 
boys and girls. Under the care of two good 
teachers, they are taught from the alphabet up to 
a Third or Fourth Reader. 

The older classes study in addition, spelling, 
writing and arithmetic. But the especial feature 
of the school is the instruction in sewing and 
knitting, under a committee of young women, on 
five days of the week. There are now 101 
scholars on the roll, with an average attendance 
of 88. The expenses of the school are a little 
less than $600 a year. Thus 1o1 children are 
taught the rudiments of a common school edu- 
cation at an expense of only $6 per child. This 
year there has been considerable difficulty in 
raising even this moderate sum, and any assist- 
ance would be gladly received by the Treasurer, 
Mary A. Collins, No. 147 School Lane, German- 
town, or any of the Directresses : Beulah Coates, 
1616 Arch St.; Martha Jones, 147 N. Tenth St.; 
Abby Newhall, 528 Spruce St. 

Third month 11th, 1878. 













































































































CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 




























FISHERTOWN, Penna., Third mo. 12th, 1878. 


Dear Friend:—As it is interesting to 
many readers of Friends’ Review to see the 
movements of those who are laboring in the 
Master’s cause, I thought it might not be 
out of place just to say that Sarah B. Sat- 
terthwaite and her sister Hannab Thistleth- 
waite, Caroline E. Talbott and her compan- 
ion, Elizabeth Hobson, attended Dunning’s 
Creek Quarterly Meeting on the 7th instant, 
and were much favored therein. 

At the request of C. E. Talbott and S. B. 
Satterthwaite « public meeting was held at 
7 P. M. the same evening in Fishertown, 
where the gospel was preached with power 
to a large and attentive audience. 

On the afternoon of the 8th inst , Sarah 
B. Satterthwaite and Hannah Thistleth waite 
left for Curwensville to attend Friends’ 
Meeting there on First-day, with a prospect 
of being at Friends’ meeting at Bellefonte 
en Fourth-day the 13th. Caroline E. Tal- 
bett remains at Dunning’s Creek, holding 
meetings every day or evening, which are 
large and satisfactory. 
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PERSEVERANCE NECESSARY. 


—— j 


I was glad to see some in that part awak- | 
ened out of their sleep of darkness to a| 
thoughtfulness about their souls, and sin- 
cerely wished the increase and promotion | 
of solid piety ; but I had opportunity to ob- | 
serve that those who were innocent and well- 
minded before, have continued the most) 
steady and circumspect in their conduct; 
that those who had before gone into gross 
pollutions, . . . did not sufficiently remain 
under repentance, to let it have its perfect | 
work ; and that instead of pressing forward | 
after the perfection of the inward life, deny- | 
ing self, and a conformity to this world in 
its corruptions, in language and practice, | 


| 
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their zeal too much settled in the frequency | 
of their meetings, hearing sermons, praying, 
singing, reading and treasuring up Scripture | 
texts and passages in their memories, talk- 
ing over them too lightly and customarily in | 
conversation, which rendered Divine truths | 
like salt without the proper savor, takin 
from them the awful weight and dignity due | 
to them. 

By these means Christian fortitude, for | 
standing steadfast in reverent simplicity and | 
holy vigilance, soon declined; a silent de- 
pendence on Christ, the true teacher, was 
irksome, and that dependence which was 
due to Him, was displaced on fallible men. 
The consequence was a dwindling, a — 
on the first buddings of heavenly desires, 
deeay of the Divine life. 

‘ Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise be- | 
ing left us of entering into His rest, any of | 
you should seem to come short of it.” Heb. 
iv. 1. “If ye continue in my words, then 
are ye my disciples indeed.” Jno. viii. 31. 
“Therefore leaving the principles (or begin- 
ning) of the doctrine of Christ, let us go on 
unto perfection.” Heb. vi. 1. “He up- 
holdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all those 
that be bowed down.” Ps. cxlv. 14. “Be 
not high minded, but fear.” Rom. xi. 20. | 
“Watch and pray that ye enter set into | 
temptation.” Matt. xxvi. 41. ‘ Being con- 
fident of this very thing, that He which | 
hath begun a good work in you will perform | 
it unto the day of Jesus Christ.” Phil. i. 6. | 
—From the Journal of James Gough. 


| 
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150,000 Testaments have been bought 
within the last few months by Russian sol- 
diers. Would that they might lead them to! 
see the peaceable nature of the religion of| 
Christ. In Moscow, 14 meetings are held | 
weekly for the preaching of the simple gos 
pel, some of them in prisons.—Friend of | 
Missions. 
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From Frazer's Magazine. 


THE GREAT FOURFOLD WATERFALL. 
(Continued from page 494 ) 
Through this luxuriant country (on which 
the lean finger of famine, so killing, alas! 
on the wide regions eastward, can never 


|heavily be laid) runs a broad, fair river, 


gathering the tribute of a thousand hills and 
| springs, whose waters, except in the rains, 
find their way along its rocky bed in several 
streams. It winds on between banks fringed 


| with trees and festeons of many-colored 


|ereepers, but showing no specially striking 
feature, till at one point, suddenly, with no 
warning slope or rapid, an appalling abyss 
opens across its course from bank to bank, 
and the whole great river disappears into 


| this gulf. 


Difficult it is to convey in words any pic- 
ture of the stupendous scene. There is the 
river, some three bundred yards in width, 
flowing through soft woodiand, its waters 
split into many glassy currents, gliding 
‘round worn boulders and islets, when in- 
\stantly bed and banks are gone, and in 
‘their place are savage terrific walls of gaunt 
rock plunging to depths the eyes dare not 
look into, down which the shuddering waters 


| fall at four points nearly equidistant on the 


irregular curve of the rim of the abyss. 
These are the falls of Garsoppa, net so 
\famous as they should be, for nowhere 
‘the world throughout can there be another 
4 such vision. 
From the lip of the precipice to the dark 
| pools at its foot is an accurately measured 


distance of eight hundred and thirty feet, 


more than twice the height of the top of the 


|cross that surmounts St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
jand down this prodigious descent pour the 
| four cataracts, each arrayed in its own spe- 
|cial robes of grandeur and beauty. 
on the western side is the Great or Rajah 


First 


Fall; a brauch of the river runs over a pro- 


|jecting ledge, and nowhere touching the 


| Titanic wall, which hollows in, descends in 
a stately unbroken column, gradually widen- 
| ing its shining skirts, into a black unfathom- 
able pool eight hundred and thirty feet be- 
‘low. Imperially sublime the transfigured 
| water passes with majestic calmness through 


| the void in fold after fold of ermine white- 


|ness spreading out its magnificence as it 
| silently nears the end. The precipice runs 
backward, curving in an irregular bay, on 
whose farther side the next fall, named the 
Roarer, shoots slanting down a ‘third of the 
| height into a rocky basin that shoulders out, 
whence it boils out in a broad massive cata 
| ract, plunging five hundred feet into the 
same pool opposite its kingly neighbor. 
All the thunder and madness of the element 
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are gathered in this writhing, headlong flood, 
and it is the voice of its fury that comes up 
from the abyss, like the roar and tumult of 
hurrying multitudes in the face of some 
great monarch moving to his doom. 
Leaving the bay, next on the general plane 
of the precipice comes the Rocket Fall, run- 
ning impetuously over the brim and down 
the face of the stupendous wall, to which it 
only just clings with a broad band of glisten- 
ing foam-white water, speeding in quick 
gushes, incessantly darting out myriads of 
watery rockets and vaporous arrows, with 
which all its volume seems alive, and pour- 
ing clear at last in a dense shining curtain 
into its own pool. Last and loveliest, La 
Dame Blanche glides down the grim 
colossal rampart in lapse after lapse of 
delicate Jace-like veils, now blowing out in 
bright misty spray and again quickly gath- 
ering up the white folds, and so stealing 
dowuward with a whispering murmur, till 
gently sinking in a sparkling shower into a 
pool whose ink-black surface is hardly 
ruffed. 

At a point a furlong or two below the 
falls, on the farther side of the mighty 
ravine that cleaves the mountains from 
their feet, a platform has been hewn in the 
rock whence the whole overpowering preci- 
pice and the four falls are disclosed from top 
to bottom: the eye at once takes in the sub- 
lime column of the Great Fall, the wild 
tumultuous plunge of the Roarer, the im- 
petuous gush and foam-sheaves of the 
Rocket, and the hesitating, tremulous 
beauty of La Dame Blanche. All round 
the world there can be nothing to match 
the sight. The «pposite side of the pro- 
found ravine, which maintains a uniform 
width and depth as far as seen, rising in 
tree-crowned crests higher than the line of 
the falls, sinks in a perpendicular drop of 
stern grey walls for more than a thousand 
feet to the floor of the colossal chasm; only 
here and there a dark rent or stunted tree 
rooted in a crevice breaks the awful 
uniformity. On the side where we sit the 
slopes, densely forest-clad, descend with 
only less than precipitous steepness. Look- 
ing down the ravine, the gaunt rocky faces 
gradually disappear, and a majestic wooded 
mountain closes the view. But one cannot 
turn long from the sublime vision of the 
falls, and the long pillars of bright water— 
too long to be taken in at a glance, the eye 
must follow them—bathed in light, as the 
Indian sun darts its radiance to their feet. 
Small trees, patches of herbage and grassy 
shelves, kept fresh by the spray rain, soften 
the front of the abyss about the Rocket and 
the White Lady; but gloomy, cavernous 
recesses, which no sunshine reaches, lie hid 
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behind the Great Fall as it pours from its 
beetling rim. Above in the background the 
higher summits of the mountains lift green 
peaks and darkly wooded crests inte mid-air, 
and at the bottom of the falls a sunbow, 
ever rising slowly higher as the sun's rays 
penetrate deeper, arches the dark pools with 
its beautiful soft splendor. In the morning 
it lies long and low, but ascends with the 
sun, and after noontide spans the ravine 
with a glorious lofty semicircle. Not much 
mist-cloud rises except where the Ruvarer 
burls down its massive volume, but the uir 
is laden with moisture, and often flushes 
with brilliant colors, as blasts of wind below 
scatter for a moment the symmetry of -the 
sunbow, and fling wider the shining robe of 
the Great Fall. No, there can be nothing 
comparable to it elsewhere. The Staubbach 
dropping its single smoke-like veil from as 
lofty a brow, and the enormous flood and 
breadth and massiveness of Niagara, far less 
in height, belong to a different order of sub- 
limity. The many torrents of the Zambesi 
Falls descend but one hundred feet into a 
long narrow fissure, ‘a gigantic crack ” only 
eighty feet across. One hears of marvellous 
cataracts among Norwegian hills and in 
California valleys, but nowhere else are all 
the wonders and enchantments of water in 
every aspect of grace and beauty, force, 
majesty, and terror, so gathered and set in 
such a frame of surpassing sublimity and 
awful grandeur amid all the magnificence of 
tropical mountain scenery. 

On an overhanging brow near the ledge 
over which the stream of the Great Fall 
glides to its tremendous plunge, there is a 
point called the Rajah’s Chair, from some 
tradition that of old a rajah of that region 
would resort there and sit on the brink, ab- 
sorbed by the spectacle. He must have 
been gifted with a steadiness of brain, no 
less than an appreciation of scenery, unusual 
with his race; for on this point few can 
stand or sit, or do more than lie prone on 
the breast and cautiously peer over. Even 
so, the brain reels and sickens. There is 
the fear'ul void between the eyes and the 
dark pools and rock-strewn bottom plumb 
down below, so far does the rocky rim hang 
over, and such is the terrific perpendicularity 
of the dreadful precipice; only here and 
there, far below, a jutting point or shelf gives 
a measure and makes the depth beyond seem 
still more interminable. Countless flocks of 
pigeons wingiug the midway air show, not 
so gross as beetles, but like swarms of flies. 
Large stones brought from the river-bed be- 
hind and thrown over, fall and fall, and seem 
to vanish into the lowest depths, but rever- 
berations still continue to come up, and after 
expectation is wearied, a faint splash tells 
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they have reached the pool. The true 
height of the falls had long been a debated 
point, not easy of solution. Lines let down 
the face of the abyss stuck on the way, and 
calculations of the time taken by falling 
stones were delusive; and the general esti- 
mate, naturally inclined to excess, was never 
less than one thousand feet.. About twenty 
years ago, however, a party of officers from 
a government ship employed in surveying 
the coast visited the falls, bringing with 
them tackle and fathoming apparatus. They 
contrived to stretch a cable across the in- 
ward curve of the precipice above the caul-| 
dron into which the upper volume of the 
Roarer rushes, and slinging on to it a sort | 
of bamboo cradle, which was then drawn out | 
to the middle, let down a deep-sea line and | 
lead to the pool beneath, and ascertained the | 
exact depth from lip of precipice to pool to} 
be eight hundred and thirty feet. 

We now return to the vantage point on) 
the farther side of the ravine, whence! 
all the grandeur and glory of the falls are 
sublimely displayed. One could well sit} 
there the livelong day, but we will follow a 
narrow track that leads downward to the 
bottom of the gorge. Very steep and diffi- 





cult it is, threading the declivity sometimes 
like a mere stony stairway, and twice or| 
thrice descending slippery faces of rock by a 


rude ladder. Most of the distance the path 
passes through deep groves where the tree 
from whic) gamboge exudes and the large 
glossy leaves of the gutta-percha tree 
are conspicuous. Sometimes through the 
branches the eye catches the foamy gleam 
of the cataracts, which are more fully dis- 
closed now and then when the path traverses | 
& moist, open spa e, where bright flowers 
and orchids stud the dripping shelves, and | 
ferns, especially the curious Pacilopteris | 
lerminans, with its long, thin, poignard.- | 
shaped, terminal frond, grow thickly. | 
Flights of brilliant butterflies haunt such | 
spots, and the prolonged sbrilling of the, 
cicada rings from the surrounding trees. At) 
length the path emerges at the bottom of| 
the gorge, a wild and weird place, strewn | 
with large rounded stones and boulders in-| 
describably slippery from the perpetual | 
spray; the gigantic precipices so closely 
hemming it in on three sides seem to shut 
itout from the upper world. Slowly and| 
cautiously we make our way over the per 
ilous slime-covered stones towards the pools | 
that receive the cataracts. A sense of the 
remote eeriness of the spot, as though it 
were in some forlorn fairyland, grows over 
us as we approach the largest and longest of 
those gloomy waters. Almost one thinks | 
to see a dragon or some monstrous beast | 
couched upon the brim. At the farther end | 





ers find root. 
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the Great Fall descends in a massive show- 
er; the other end is shaken by the furious 
down-pour of the Roarer. 

More to the right the water of the Rocket 
Fall, alive with endless flighs of foamy 
arrows and outdarting shafts of spray, 
spreads out in a broad curtain thet descends 
over a dark-browed cavern, level with its 
own pool, and farther on the naiad of the 
spot, hidden in glistening delicate films and 
vaporous folds, vanishes in a thick, bright 
rain. Slowly we wander along the edges of 
the profound basins, whence many streams 
running out soon unite and continue their 
course along the gorge, and pausing before 
each fall, watch their wonderful descent 
and disappearance. Long streamers of moss 
and vivid green vegetation hang from the 
chinks and crannies of the eternally dripping 
walls, and in guarded nooks and under 


| shelves, ferns, and strange plants and ‘flow- 


Especially round the arch of 
the cavern behind the Rocket grow clusters 
of some bright red flower, inaccessible and 
unknown. Here and there a wild plantain 
or banana clings in a sheltered nook, stretch- 
ing out its large coarse leaves and small 
bard clusters, the indigenous stock as the 
crab is of the apple. Looking upward with 
bead strained back, the long jagged rim of 
the stupendous precipice can be discerned at 
a bewildering beight above, and the tops of 
the falls seem as though issuing from the 
sky. 

The dreadful downward descent cannot 


| be grasped at once, and a sense of fear, fee 


bleness, and oppression spreads over the 
hrain, different, however, from the sickening 
thrill of dread that grows over the gazer- 
down from the rim above. Burke, in his 
‘Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,” ob- 
serves :—‘‘I am apt to imagine that hoight 
is less grand than depth, and that we are 
more struck with looking down from a prec- 
ipice than looking up at an object of equal 
height; but of that I am not so sure.” 
Much depends on temperament. There are 
some who can stand upon the dizziest edge 
and look calmly down; but bad the great 
statesman visited a scene like this, we think 
he would have decided that in the case of a 
really tremendous precipice there is a far 
fuller, deeper, and more unwonted pleasur- 
able sensation in looking up to than down 
it. In the latter case one is not so 
much struck as overwhelmed. 
(To be continued.) 


-o- — 


A Lire of prayer does not mean merely a 
life in which many prayers are offered, but a 
life of praying without ceasing; a life in 
which all that is done —whether in words or 


in deeds, whether eating or drinking—is 
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done in the name of Jesus, for the glory of 
God, and with thanksgiving.— Stockmayer. 


ee 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Glass Types.—Some of the French jour- 
nals speak very highly of types, made of 
hard-tempered glass by Montcharmont & 
Dumas. They are represented as being re- 
markably sharp in outline, cheap, durable, 
and free from the unbealthy dust which 
arises from the wear of ordinary type-metal. 


To Mend Stove Cracks.—Mix finely-pow- 
dered iron with a solution of soluble glass, 
and fill the cracks with the mixture. 


Japanese Competition—The Yokohama 
correspondent of a large manufacturing esta- 
blishment in Birmingham, states that the 
Japanese workmen are daily improving in 
the manufacture of many articles for which 
they have hitherto looked to England. Their 
extreme frugality, untiring industry, quick 
perception, and ready ingenuity, seem likely 
soon to make them formidable competitors 
in many branches of European and American 
manufacture 


Objections to “‘ Hard Glass.”—A. Lamek 
warns chemists against the use of beakers, 
alembics, and other articles made of “ hard 
glass.” He was filtering a solution of phos- 
phate of lime into a half-liter glass, when 
it suddenly exploded, without any percepti- 
ble cause, wounding him in the back. He 
had not heated the glass, neither was there 
any sudden jar or change of temperature. 


Caucasus Railway.—Von Statkowski, 
Russian Imperial State Councillor and Chief 
Inspector of the Swiss Poti-Tiflis Railway, 
has prepared plans for a road over the Cau- 
casus, by the Magu Pass. The principal 
tunnel will be about four miles long; the 
next in length, about two-thirds of a mile ; 
the aggregate length of eighty-four other 
tunnels, about eight miles. 


Aluminium for Telegraph-wires.—Alum- 
inium has been recommended as a coating 
for telegraph-wires, because its electric con- 
ductivity is about twice as great as that of 
iron, 


Fertility of Volcanic Soils.—Dr. Gavazzi 
attributes the fertility of volcanic regions to 
the silica, alumina, oxide «f iron, lime, mag- 
nesia, and potash, which are thrown from the 
crater. M. Truchot thinks that phosphoric 
acid is a still more important ingredient. 


He-says: “Phosphoric acid is the chief | 


source of the fertility of the lands of Auver- 
gne ; volcanic svils owe their superiority, in 
great measure, to a notable proportion of 
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this acid, which is made more soluble and 
more susceptible of assimilation by the pres- 
ence of lime.” 


Solar Photography.—Janssen is acquiring 
new and valuable knowledge, relative to the 
structure of the sun’s disc, by means of large 
images and brief photographic exposures. 
He is thus enabled to neutralize the effects 
of irradiation. By means of a special very 
delicate mechanism he has reduced the time 
of exposure to one three-thousandth of a see- 
ond, obtaining sharply defined images cor- 
responding to discs of more than a metre in 
diameter. 


A New Sense.—E. Cyon has sent a note 
to the French Academy, in which he claims 
that the eighth pair of cerebral nerves con- 
tains nerves of two entirely different senses; 
the auditory nerve, and the nerve of space. 
He regards the latter as the source of all our 
ideas of extension, and of the three dimen- 
sions of space. 


Babylonian Antiquities-——The British Mu- 
seum has received alarge collection of Baby. 
lonian sculptures from near the village of 
Zira, the site of the old village of Zergoul. 
The most interesting article is a torso of 
black basalt, of enormous dimensions, cov- 
ered with inscriptions, some of which con- 
tain names and terms hitherto unknown. 
The name of King Hemmurebi is often re- 
peated, which seems to fix the date at the 
seventeenth century before the Christian era. 
There are also numerous ancient bricks in 
the collection. It is-announced that the his- 
tory of Babylon, with the results of the stu- 
dies of the late George Smith, will be pub- 
lished under the supervision of a special 
society. 





Soap for Cleaning Paint.—Put into s 
kettle one ounce pulverized borax, one pound 
|best brown soap cut in small pieces, and 
three quarts of water. Set the kettle on the 
|back part of the stove until the soap is dis- 
| solved, stirring frequently but not allowing 
it to boil. Use with a piece of old, soft, 
|white flannel. This preparation is also ex- 
cellent for washing clothes. 





Spontaneous Generation.—In a recent ar- 
ticle in the Nineteenth Century, Professor 
Tyndall again asserts his disbelief in spon- 
taneous generation, and shows that so far as 
yet proved, all living beings are formed from 
germs derived from some other living being. 
He refers to the benefit which has accrued 
to surgery from knowing that wounds 
caused by operations can be protected from 
the irritation of germs in the air by sprays 
| of carbolic acid and water falling on the part 
during the operation, and the use of dress- 
‘ings which exclude these germs. 
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PRIZE ESSAY ON INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE TRIBUNAL. 


A member of the Alumni Association of| 
Haverford College, who is much interested | 
in the cause of pence, lately wrote to the! 
Awerican Minister in London, John Welsh, | 
asking his good offices in securing attention 
to the prize offered by that Association for 
an essay on Peace Tribunals. In reply 
Jobn Welsh encloses the article from the 
London Times given below, and adds in his 
letter: “I need not assure you that it will 
always give me pleasure to aid you in any 
work which has for its object the good of 
our fellow-men.” The notice is as follows: 

“An International Peace Tribunal.— 
We are requested by the American Minister, 
Mr. John Welsh, to draw attention to the 
following competition :—‘The Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, 
offers a prize of $250 or £50, for the best 
essay, setting forth ‘the most practicable 
plun for promoting the speedy substitution 
of judicial for violent methods . f settling in- 
ternational disputes.’ The essays, each ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope containing 
the name and address of the author. are to 
be submitted before the end of the year 1878, 
to the undersigned, whv will report the re- 
sult of their adjudication at the annual 
meeting of the Alumni, occurring in the en- 
suing summer. The association reserves the 


privilege of retaining all the essays that 


compete for the prize. Francis T. King, 76 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland ; 
James Whitall, 410 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania; John B. Garrett, 131 
North Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Adjudicaturs.—Philadelphia, 
Eleventh mo. 3d, 1877.’ Mr. Welsh states 
that the three members of the Society of 
Friends whose names are attached to this 
invitation, are men of the highest respecta- 
bility and earnest workers in the cause of bu 
manity.”’ 

Tue Society for the Prevention of Crime 
in New York, under the presidency of 
Dr. Howard Crosby, have found that there 
were 7,874 places where drink was sold in 
that city, of which only 2,100 were licensed. 
Their efforts to enforce the excise law, which 
requires that parties receiving a license 
should have at least three beds suitable for 
accommodation of lodgers, have been par 
tially successful. So much so, indeed, that 
the drink-sellers have attempted to have the 
excise law changed. A delegation of the 
Society was before the Legislature about 
two weeks since to prevent any change in 
the: law which should promote a more free 
issue of licenses and sale of drink. They 
showed that by fair estimates these drink-| 
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shops each cost the city of New York $900 
a year, and claimed that no other business 
would be allowed to be prosecuted at such 
fearful cost of money to the community, 
beside all other evils induced. They found 
that seven-eighths of the cost of courts, 


prisons, charities and police, were due to 
drink. 


WISDOM, LIGHT AND TRUST. 


I think, if thou couldst énow, 
O soul that will complain, 
What lies concealed below 
Our burden and our pain ; 
How e’en our anguish brings 
Nearer those longed-for things 
We seek for now in vain— 
I think thou wouldst rejoice, and not complain. 


I think, if thou couldst see, 
With thy dim, mortal sight, 
How meanings dark to thee 
Are shadows hiding light; 
Truth’s efforts crossed and vexed, 
Life’s purpose all perplexed— 
If thou couldst see them right, 
{ think that they would seem all clear, and wise, and 
bright. 


And yet thou canst not énow, 

And yet thou canst not see, 
Wisdom and sight are slow 

In peor humanity. 
If thou couldst ¢rust, poor soul, 
In Him who rules the whole, 
Thou wouldst find peace and rest. 

Wisdom and sight are well, but trust is best. 


> 


For Friends’ Review. 
NOT ALONE. 


“And yet I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me.” John xvi. 32. 


«* No, not alone, the Father is with me,”’ 

Oh precious words, that fell from lips Divine ; 
To one, apart from human sympathy, 

They speak a truth sublime. 


For, thro’ long hours of watching and of pain, 
His loving presence seems to come so near, 

And I, to hear Him cail me by my name, 
And say, “ Thy Lord is near.” 


A holy silence fills my lowly room, 
A joyful stillness steals into my heart,— 
Forgot the suffering and dispelled the gloom, 
Dear Father, where Thou art. 


And tremblingly I cry, “Oh stay Thou near, 
That I may know Thy gentle, loving care, 
For thoughts of trial make me shrink and fear ; 

Stay Thou, and I can bear.” 


So, thro’ the long night-watch a heavenly guest 
Has stood, with help and comfort, at my side ; 
Weary and suffering, on Him I rest— 
Rest, and am satisfied. 
So I have asked Him evermore to he 
Not a mere guest, but my abiding friend, 
That I may feel Him always near to me, 
To keep me to the end. 
And He has staid. So not alone am I, 
Tho’ earthly friends are far removed from me, 
Tho’ tossed with pain and helpless here [ lie, 
« The Father is with me.” Vu: ee 
Seventh mo., 1871. 
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OAKWOOD SEMINARY, 
AT UNION SPRINGS, ON CAYUGA LAKE. 


The Spring Term opens on the gth of Fourth mo., 
and continues twelve weeks. Charge for boarders $56 
for the term ; for members of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, $52. For those attending after a full previous 
year, $53 and $49 respectively; and after a second 
year a further reduction of $3. Day students $12. A 
few advanced studies have a small extra charge. 

For circulars &c., address J. J. THomas, General 
Manager, or Prof. E. Cook, Principal, Union Springs, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 19th inst. 


THE EASTERN QuEsTION,—The ratifications of the 
treaty were exchanged at St. Petersburg on the 17th. 
The conditions, it was stated, would be published as 
soon as they had been communicated to the powers. 
Raouf Pasha is said to have borne a letter from the 
Sultan to the Czar, asking for some modification of 
the boundary of Bulgar.a, especially on the south. 

It was announced from St. Petersburg on the 17th 
that steps were being taken for the progressive return 
of the Russian army from Turkey, The London 
Times says that the Russian troops have occupied 
several villages around Constantinople, and taken 
possession of a point overlooking the small Turkish 
forts which command the entrance of the Bosphorus, 
so that they could at any time enter those forts, and 
thus control the entrance to the Black Sea. England, 
it is repo:ted, has obtained permission from the Porte to 
send four more ironclads to the Sea of Marmora, and 
to disembark some troops on the island of Tenedos, 
which is off the coast of Asia Minor, south of the en- 
trance to the Dardanelles. The dragoman of the 
Russian legation is said to have protested against these 
concessions. 

No further definite announcement has been made as 
to the time of meeting of the Congress. Russia, it is 
said, has proposed the 3oth inst., but it is doubtful 
whether all can be ready. The London Standard 
stated on the 18th that Prince Bismarck had notified 
the Austrian government that Russia, in consequence 
of his intervention, has consented to submit all the 
peace conditions without exception to the Congress for 
discussion, if that body should demand such action. 
The Agence Russe of St. Petersburg denies that Russia 
opposed the representation of Greece in the Congress, 
and says that as the great powers alone can constitute a 
Congress, the representatives of secondary and other 
interested states will be admitted as delegates in refer- 
ence to the questions in which their states are con- 
cerned. Lord Derby, it is reported, informed the 
Russian Ambassador in London that England would 
not attend the Congress unless the entire Russo-Turk- 
ish treaty should be submitted thereto; and after con- 
sultation with Prince Gortschakoff, the Ambassador re- 
plied that Russia would consent, the Congress itself 
deciding what points ought to be examined. 

AUSTRIA.—At a joint sitting of the sub-committee of 
the Hungarian Delegation on the 12th inst., a motion 
tu grant the credit of 60,000,000 florins asked by the gov- 
ernment was unanimously adopted. On the 13th the 
Delegation voted in committee the grant of 3,720,000 
florins for urgent and extraordinary army and navy re- 
quirements. On the 15th the Budget Committee of 
the Austrian Delegation adopted a resolution, that in the 
event of Eas’ern affairs rendering a display of military 
force unavoidable for the protection of essential inter. 
ests, the common government is empowered to incur, 
with the assent of the Austrian and Hungarian Minis- 
tries, an expenditure not exceeding 60,000,Coo florins. 
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TurkKkY.—It is reported, vie Corfu, that the insur. 
rection in the district of Chimara in Epirus has been 
completely suppressed ; that the entire expeditionary 
force was killed, captured or dispersed, and sixteen 
villages have been burned or pillaged, the inhabitants 
of which fled or perished. A Turkish force of 12,000 
has landed at Volo, to act against the insurgents in 
Thessaly. If they should overpower them, it is 
thought probable the Greek army may re enter that 
province. 

At the request of the British Minister, the Sultan 
has approved of a charter for the Protestants of Turkey 
similar to that possessed by the Greek and Armenian 
churches. 

Great Britain.—A bill for the abolition of capital 
punishment was defeated in the House of Commons 
on the 14th, by a vote of 263 against 64. 

The Coal Owners’ Association of North Yorkshire 
and South Derbyshire have determined to reduce 
miners’ wages 74 percent. The men would proba. 
bly consent to 5 per cent. reduction, but it is thought 
likely they will resist the greater decrease. The reso. 
Jution affects between 25,000 and 30,000 workmen. 
[ron manufacturers in the north of England are also 
demanding reductions in the wages of their employees, 
varying from 10 to 17 per cent., and it is believed the 
men intend to organize general resistance to the de 
mand. 

TraLy.—It was announced in a London paper on the 
16th, that the Pope, notwithstanding violent opposition, 
had ordered the Italian bishops to legalize their po-itions, 
giving them liberty to demand an exeguatur from the 
government. This is considered a tacit acceptance of 
the loss of temporal power. 

FRANCE.—The Senate on the 15th passed the first 
two clauses of the bill concerning the state of siege, 
by votes respectively of 162 to 100, and 140 to 108. 
This is regarded as a triumph for the government. 
These clauses comprise the vital principle of the bill, 
which provides that a state of siege can be declared 
only in the event of war or insurrection, and with the 
assent of the Chambers. The third article, providing 
that the President can only declare a state of siege 
during a dissolution of the Chambers in the event of a 
foreign war, was passed on the 18th, and on the 19th 
the whole bill passed. 

InDIA.—The Council of the Governor General has 
passed a bill for the regulation of the native press, au- 
thorizing the government to suppress promptly all 
seditious writing, extortion and intimidation by the 
vernacular press. The Governor General, in his re- 
marks in support of the measure, said that while his 
convictions were in favor of free utterance of thought, 
he believed this measure to be imperatively demanded 
by the safety of the State, and that no government 
could tolerate the circulation among the ignorant 
masses of such seditious language as is constantly 
uttered by the native press. 

Domestic.—The snow storm mentioned last week 
prevailed over the whole country from Green River, 
Wyoming Tertitory, to North Platte, Nebraska, a dis- 
tance east and west of 550 miles, lasting in most 
places two or three days. it is described as the most 
severe storm which has occurred since the construction 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. Several persons are 
known to have perished; one man lost 10,000 sheep, 
and other losses of stock are reported. The railroad 
company, by snow-plows and a large number of men, 
cleared 550 miles of track in less than three days. In 
the Black Hulls the storm was very heavy. It is said that 
at Deadwood the snow was five feet deep on a level. 

The railroad bridge over the Raritan River at 
New Brunswick, N. ]., was burned on the gh inst., 
and a new wooden structure in its place, goo feet 
long, was put up in a litile over four days, 5 
men being employed. 
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